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In  this  paper  we  present  a  parallel  document  ranking  algorithm  suitable  for  use  on  data- 
bases of  1-1000  GB,  resident  on  primary  or  secondary  storage.  The  algorithm  is  based  on 
inverted  indexes,  and  has  two  advantages  over  a  previously  published  parallel  algorithm 
for  retrieval  based  on  signature  files.  First,  it  permits  the  employment  of  ranking 
strategies  which  cannot  be  easily  implemented  using  signature  files,  specifically  methods 
which  depend  on  document-term  weighting.  Second,  it  permits  the  interactive  searching 
of  databases  resident  on  secondary  storage.  The  algorithm  is  evaluated  via  a  mixture  of 
analytic  and  simulation  techniques,  with  a  particular  focus  on  how  cost-effectiveness  and 
efficiency  change  as  the  size  of  the  database,  number  of  processors,  and  cost  of  memory 
are  altered.  In  particular,  we  find  that  if  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  processors  and/or 
disks  to  the  size  of  the  database  is  held  constant,  then  the  cost-effectiveness  of  the  result- 
ing system  remains  constant.  Furthermore,  for  a  given  size  of  database,  there  is  a  number 
of  processors  which  optimizes  cost-effectiveness.  Estimated  response  times  are  also  pre- 
sented. Using  these  methods,  it  appears  that  cost-effective  interactive  access  to  databases 
in  the  100-1000  GB  range  can  be  achieved  using  current  technology. 
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In  this  paper  we  present  a  parallel  document  ranking 
algorithm  suitable  for  use  on  databases  of  1-1000 
GB,  resident  on  primary  or  secondary  storage.  The 
algorithm  is  based  on  inverted  indexes,  and  has  two 
advantages  over  a  previously  published  parallel  algo- 
rithm for  retrieval  based  on  signature  files.  First,  it 
permits  the  employment  of  ranking  strategies  which 
cannot  be  easily  implemented  using  signature  files, 
specifically  methods  which  depend  on  document-term 
weighting.  Second,  it  permits  the  interactive  searching 
of  databases  resident  on  secondary  storage.  The  algo- 
rithm is  evaluated  via  a  mixture  of  analytic  and  simu- 
lation techniques,  with  a  particular  focus  on  how  cost- 
effectiveness  and  efficiency  change  as  the  size  of  the 
database,  number  of  processors,  and  cost  of  memory 
are  altered.  In  particular,  we  find  that  if  the  ratio  of 
the  number  of  processors  and/or  disks  to  the  size  of 
the  database  is  held  constant,  then  the  cost-effective- 
ness of  the  resulting  system  remains  constant.  Fur- 
thermore, for  a  given  size  of  database,  there  is  a  num- 
ber of  processors  which  optimizes  cost-effectiveness. 
Estimated  response  times  are  also  presented.  Using 
these  methods,  it  appears  that  cost-effective  interac- 
tive access  to  databases  in  the  100-1000  GB  range 
can  be  achieved  using  current  technology. 


1.  Introduction 

The  study  of  fast,  cost-effective  methods  for  imple- 
menting IR  algorithms  is  of  great  importance  to  their 
commercial  usefulness.      IR  algorithms  must  be  fast 


enough  to  support  interactive  use,  and  cost-effective 
enough  that  customers  can  afford  to  use  them.  With 
serial  machines,  achieving  both  speed  and  cost-effec- 
tiveness becomes  difficult  as  the  size  of  the  database 
increases.  Parallel  computers  offer  the  possibility  of 
solving  this  problem,  provided  suitable  algorithms  can 
be  found.  Previous  work  has  demonstrated  a  signa- 
ture-based algorithm  which  provides  interactive  access 
to  memory-resident  databases,  and  non-interactive 
access  to  disk-resident  databases.  In  this  paper  we  will 
present  an  algorithm  based  on  inverted  indexes.  This 
algorithm  supports  a  broader  range  of  retrieval  meth- 
ods than  the  previously  published  algorithm,  and  is 
suitable  for  access  to  disk-resident  databases  in  the 
100  to  1000  GB  range. 

Our  algorithm  implements  document  ranking  using  a 
cosine  similarity  measure  [1][2].  As  usual,  we  have  a 
set  of  documents,  each  of  which  is  represented  as  a 
vector  of  term  weights,  and  a  query  which  is  also  rep- 
resented as  a  vector  of  term  weights.  The  similarity  of 
a  query  and  a  document  is  defined  as  their  dot  prod- 
uct. Retrieval  consists  of  finding  the  n  documents 
most  similar  to  a  given  query.  There  are  a  variety  of 
methods  which  may  be  used  to  determine  query-term 
and  document-term  weights.  As  this  paper  is  con- 
cerned with  system  performance  rather  than  retrieval 
effectiveness,  the  choice  of  a  weighting  method  is  be- 
yond the  scope  of  this  paper. 

Currently,  the  usual  practice  for  implementing  a  re- 
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in  the  database  is  indexed,  which  reduces  it  to  a  set  of 
terms  and  weights.  This  produces  a  set  of  postings, 
each  consisting  of  a  term,  a  weight,  and  the  identifier 
of  the  document  from  which  it  was  derived.  This  file 
is  then  sorted  so  that  all  postings  for  a  given  term  are 
contiguous.  To  process  a  query,  the  postings  for  terms 
occurring  in  the  query  are  first  loaded  into  memory 
from  disk.  The  postings  are  then  used  to  compute  a 
score  for  each  document  in  the  database,  and  identifi- 


ers  for  the  highest-ranking  documents  are  extracted. 
Overlap  encoded  signature  files  [3]  [4]  [5]  have  also 
been  suggested  as  a  possible  organization. 

In  [6]  Stanfill  and  Kahle  suggested  the  use  of  the  Con- 
nection Machine  System  (CM),  a  massively  parallel 
computer  with  up  to  65,5,36  processing  ele- 
ments [7]  [8] .  This  paper  they  proposed  an  algorithm 
based  on  overlap-encoded  signatures  .  Two  applica- 
tions of  the  algorithm  were  discussed:  a  batch  system 
and  an  interactive  system.  The  batch  system  reported 
ability  to  apply  a  20,000  term  query  to  a  15  GB  data- 
base in  3  minutes.  The  interactive  system  reported 
searching  a  memory-resident  database  (up  to  160  MB 
at  the  time  the  paper  was  written)  using  relevance 
feedback  in  20  ms. 

In  [9]  Stone  argues  that  the  batch  application  is  ineffi- 
cient for  queries  smaller  than  20,000  terms,  in  the 
sense  that  an  algorithm  based  on  inverted  indexes  will 
perform  much  less  I/O.  Stone  goes  on  to  suggest  the 
use  of  an  inverted  file  structure  on  parallel  hardware. 
In  [10]  Salton  argues  that  1)  signature  files  do  not 
support  document-term  weighting,  which  restricts 
them  to  an  inferior  class  of  weighting  schemes;  2)  that 
the  CM  signature  algorithm  is  no  faster  than  an  in- 
verted algorithm  running  on  a  Sun-4;  and  3)  that  in- 
creases in  speed  over  those  obtainable  on  a  serial  ma- 
chine are  not  needed.  Croft  [11]  argues  that  the  re- 
trieval schemes  easily  implemented  by  signatures  lose 
approximately  10-20%  on  precision  at  standard  recall 
levels.  In  [12]  Stanfill  presents  some  benchmarks  of 
the  Sun-4  against  the  CM-2  (a  newer  model  than  was 
used  in  the  1986  paper),  reporting  an  80-fold  per- 
formance advantage  for  the  CM-2.  Also,  the  larger 
memory  of  the  CM-2  is  reported  as  permitting  data- 
bases up  to  2  GB  to  be  stored  in-memory. 

At  present,  it  appears  that  signatures  stored  on  secon- 
dary storage  and  searched  sequentially  are  too  slow  to 
permit  interactive  access.  Signatures  stored  in  primary 
storage  sacrifice  some  retrieval  effectiveness,  but  ap- 
pear to  yield  sufficient  performance  gains  to  justify 
their  application  in  the  interactive  environment.  The 
inverted-index  algorithms  presented  below  avoid 
these  problems,  permitting  both  document-term 
weighting  and  interactive  access  to  disk-resident  data- 
bases. 

The  organization  of  the  paper  is  as  follows.  In  section 
two  we  define  our  database,  hardware,  and  cost-ef- 
fectiveness models.     In  section  three  we  present  the 


parallel  inverted  index  method  for  memory-resident 
databases.  In  section  four  we  adapt  the  algorithm  to 
disk-resident  databases.  Finally,  in  section  five  we 
summarize  our  results. 


2.  Preliminaries 


2.1.  Database  Size  and  Structure 

The  size  of  the  database  in  gigabytes  is  denoted  |D|. 
We  will  consider  databases  of  1,  10,  100,  and  1000 
GB,  with  an  average  document  size  of  10  KB.  We  will 
consider  queries  of  10  terms.  In  cases  where  queuing 
behavior  is  important,  query  arrival  will  be  modeled  as 
a  Poisson  process,  with  the  arrival  rate  being  varied  to 
demonstrate  the  behavior  of  the  system  as  it  ap- 
proaches saturation. 

2.2.  Term  Frequency  Distribution 

The  terms  contained  in  a  query  are  present  in  the  da- 
tabase with  varying  frequencies.  We  define  n  to  be 
the  number  of  terms  in  the  lexicon,  and  f(ti)  to  be  the 
frequency  of  the  i'th  term.  A  query  is  constructed  by 
selecting  some  number  of  terms  from  the  lexicon,  ac- 
cording to  a  distribution  function  q  (the  corresponding 
random  variable  will  be  called  T) .  The  frequency  of 
query-terms  in  the  database  as  a  whole  is  then  the 
random  variable  f(T) . 

We  will  now  specify  q  and  /.  First,  it  has  been  ob- 
served that,  if  one  ranks  the  words  in  a  lexicon  from 
most  common  to  least  common,  that  the  product  of  a 
word's  rank  and  its  frequency  in  the  database  is  nearly 
constant  [13].  Thus,  we  can  state  f(ti)  =  cili,  for 
some  suitably  chosen  ci.  If  N*  is  the  number  of  words 
in  one  megabyte  and  (as  stated  above)  n  is  the  size  of 

"    j 
the  lexicon,  we  have    Nw  =  ct  /  — . 

Second,  we  have  observed  that  the  probability  of  a 
term  occurring  in  a  query  is  proportional  to  that  term's 
frequency  in  the  database  as  a  whole,  particularly  in 
cases  where  relevance  feedback  is  employed,  except 
that  the  most  common  words  {stop  words)  are  ex- 
cluded. We  model  this  by  assuming  that  the  s  most 
common  words  do  not  occur  in  queries  at  all.  This 
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ity    distribution    function,    we    have    the    constraint 


2.3.  Hardware  Model 


1  =  V  — .     Finally,   we  can  compute  the  expected 

f—1  i 

i  =  s 

value     of    f(T)     by     summing     q(i)f(i),     giving    us 
E(f(T))  =  fj^. 


In  our  experience,  reasonable  values  are  ,/Vw  = 
12.5,000  and  E  =  3.  Given  these  constraints,  we  can 
find  suitable  values  for  the  other  parameters:  n  = 
200,000,  s  =  550,  ci  =  9778,  and  ci  =  .1696  (the  lexi- 
con has  200,000  words,  and  there  are  550  stop- 
words).  The  relationship  between  the  frequency  of 
terms  in  the  database  vs.  their  frequency  in  queries  is 
shown  in  Figure  1.  As  noted  above,  the  average 
query-term  has  3  postings  per  megabyte.  In  this  plot, 
we  see  that  the  median  query-term  has  1  posting  per 
megabyte.  Thus,  while  common  query-terms  gener- 
ate most  of  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  algorithm, 
relatively  rare  terms  make  up  a  large  portion  of  the 
workload. 
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Figure  1:  Term  Frequency  in  Database  vs  Term 
Frequency  in  Queries 


The  reader  may  have  a  different  view  as  to  the  shape 
of  q  and  the  value  of  E.  Altering  the  value  of  E  effec- 
tively scales  the  size  of  the  database:  a  100  GB  data- 
base with  E  =  3  will  behave  much  like  a  300  GB  data- 
base with  E  =  1.  The  shape  of  q  is  of  more  impor- 
tance, but  the  majority  of  the  controversy  is  over  the 
shape  of  the  curve  for  the  most  common  terms:  the 
contention  is  that  terms  of  moderate  frequency  make 
up  the  majority  of  queries.  However,  as  we  will  see 
below,  it  is  not  the  intermediate  terms,  but  the  rare 
terms  which  present  difficulties,  and  there  is  less  con- 
troversy as  to  the  size  of  the  low-frequency  tail. 


A  parallel  computer  consists  of  an  arbitrary  number  of 
processors  connected  by  a  communications  network. 
Each  processor  has  a  local  memory,  and  communi- 
cates with  other  processors  by  message  passing.  The 
computation  is  governed  by  a  single  program,  with  all 
processors  executing  the  same  program-step  simulta- 
neously (SIMD).  Processors  may  be  selectively  acti- 
vated and  deactivated  in  order  to  implement  condi- 
tional execution  (IF  statements).  There  are  three 
classes  of  program  steps:  serial  operations  which  ma- 
nipulate a  single  datum  (e.g.  a  loop  counter);  local 
parallel  operations  in  which  each  processor  operates 
on  its  own  memory;  and  non-local  parallel  operations 
in  which  processors  exchange  information.  Global 
and  local-parallel  operations  include  everything  that 
serial  computers  can  do.  Non-local  parallel  opera- 
tions are  unique  to  parallel  computers. 

The  basic  data  structure  is  a  parallel  variable,  which 
can  be  thought  of  as  a  one-dimensional  array  having 
one  data  element  in  each  processor.  If  the  rank  of  a 
parallel  variable  is  greater  than  the  number  of  proces- 
sors, then  a  virtual  processing  scheme  may  be  used  to 
simulate  a  machine  having  an  arbitrary  number  of 
processors.  In  some  cases  we  will  distribute  a  2-di- 
mensional  array  across  the  machine  such  that  each 
column  of  the  array  corresponds  to  a  processor. 

The  simplest  communication  operation  is  sending,  in 
which  each  processor  transmits  a  packet  of  informa- 
tion to  some  other  processor.  In  cases  where  multiple 
messages  converge  on  one  location,  there  are  several 
options  as  to  what  may  be  done.  In  this  paper,  we  will 
compute  the  sum  of  the  data  in  the  converging  mes- 
sages; this  is  referred  to  as  send-with-add.  Finally,  it 
is  also  possible  to  determine  the  largest  value  in  a  par- 
allel variable;  this  is  referred  to  as  global-maximum. 

We  will  assume  that  the  machine  is  composed  of  a 
large  number  of  very  simple  processors  (this  assump- 
tion is  not  critical  to  the  majority  of  our  results).  For 
such  a  machine,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  a 
32-bit  local  operation  takes  32  microseconds,  that  a 
global-maximum  takes  100  microseconds,  and  that  a 
send  operation  takes  1000  microseconds. 


2.4.  Ideal  Cost  Effectiveness 

The  cost-effectiveness  of  a  retrieval  system  is  the  ratio 
of  the  size  of  the  database  to  the  resources  expended 
searching  it.      The  total  resources  used  in  a  search 


may  be  computed  as  the  time  multiplied  by  the  cost 
of  the  required  hardware.  The  cost  of  the  hardware 
will  be  the  cost  of  the  processor (s)  plus  the  cost  of 
memory.  The  cost  of  memory  is  proportional  to  the 
database  size.    This  gives  us: 


CE  = 


\D\ 


n\D\,Np)(NpCp+\D\Cm) 


Where: 

CE   =  Cost  Effectiveness  (GB/$-second) 

|D|    =  Size  of  Database  in  GB 

Np   =  Number  of  Processors 

Cp   =  Cost  per  Processor 

Cm   =  Cost  of  storage  for  a  1  GB  database 

T(x,  y)  =  Time  to  search  an  x  GB  database  with  a 
machine  having  y  processors 

Ideally,  a  retrieval  algorithm  should  take  time  linear  in 
the  size  of  the  database  divided  by  the  number  of 
processors.  The  first  condition  —  linearity  in  the  size 
of  the  database  —  is  met  for  indexed  retrieval  methods 
in  general.  The  second  condition  —  linearity  of 
speedup  —  will  be  met  by  algorithms  which  keep  proc- 
essors uniformly  busy.  Making  this  assumption,  we 
get  the  ideal  cost  effectiveness  of  searching  a  database 
(Ki  is  the  constant  of  proportionality) : 


CE  ideal  -  Ki 


NB 


(NpCp+\D\Cm) 


We  may  set  Cp  =  1  without  altering  the  above  relation- 
ship (£1  will  change) .  This  leaves  us  with  one  archi- 
tectural parameter  -  Cm  -  which  reflects  the  relative 
cost  of  processors  and  memory.  Much  of  this  paper 
will  be  concerned  with  the  relationship  between  Cm, 
\D\,  and  Np.  For  definiteness  sake,  we  will  say  that 
Cm  =  10,000  for  primary  storage,  and  100  for  disk. 

Suppose  now  we  take  Np  =  1  (the  serial  case).  We 
then  get  CEideal  =  0(1  I  \D\).  Suppose,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  allow  the  number  of  processors  to  vary  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  database.    We  then  get: 


CEideal : 


K\D\ 


K\D\CD+\D\Cn 


All  the  |D|  terms  cancel  out,  and  the  cost  effective- 
ness is  constant,  rather  than  0(1 /\D\).  Thus,  we  see 
that  the  cost-effectiveness  of  parallel  machines  is  as- 
ymptotically better  than  that  of  serial  machines  by  a 


factor  proportional  to  the  size  of  the  database 
vided  we  can  find  an  efficient  algorithm. 


pro- 


To  properly  interpret  the  above  result,  we  must  note 
that  the  time-constants  for  parallel  and  serial  imple- 
mentations will  be  different;  a  fast  serial  processor 
may  be  two  orders  of  magnitude  faster  than  a  single 
PE  of  a  parallel  machine.  However  no  matter  how 
much  faster  the  serial  processor  is,  one  can  find  a 
value  of  |jD|  large  enough  that  a  parallel  architecture  is 
more  cost-effective. 

The  graph  shown  in  Figure  2  shows  ideal  cost  effec- 
tiveness as  a  function  of  Np,  using  the  two  values  of 
Cm  and  \D\  =  1  GB. 
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Figure  2:  Ideal  Cost  Effectiveness 
=  1  GB,  Primary  and  Secondary  Storage 


Cost-effectiveness  rises  rapidly  at  first,  so  that  each 
doubling  of  the  number  of  processors  doubles  the 
cost-effectiveness.  Eventually,  the  point  of  diminish- 
ing returns  is  reached,  and  cost-effectiveness  asymp- 
totically approaches  a  limit  we  will  refer  to  as  the  opti- 
mal cost  effectiveness.  Increasing  the  cost  of  storage 
has  the  effect  of  moving  the  ideal  cost-effectiveness 
curve  rightward.  Increasing  the  size  of  the  database 
has  the  same  effect.  These  statements  may  be  easily 
verified  by  examining  the  form  of  our  definition  of 
ideal  cost-effectiveness  or  by  constructing  a  graph. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  the  relationship  between 
memory-price  and  optimal  cost-effectiveness.  On  the 
one  hand,  increases  in  memory-price  moves  the  ideal 
cost-effectiveness  curve  rightward,  making  it  harder 
to  reach  the  optimum.  On  the  other  hand,  for  a  given 
database  size,  expensive  memory  increases  the  advan- 
tage of  parallel  computation  over  serial;  for  secondary 
storage,  parallel  computation  yields  approximately  a 
100-fold  improvement  in  cost-effectiveness,  but  for 
primary  storage  the  improvement  is  close  to 
10,000-fold.  Similarly,  for  a  given  memory  price,  in- 
creasing the  database  size  increases  the  number  of 
processors  required  to  approach  the  optimum,  but  in- 


creases  the  benefits  of  parallelism.  Thus,  for  a  1  GB 
database  and  secondary  storage,  parallelism  gives  a 
100-fold  improvement  in  cost-effectiveness,  but  for  a 
100  GB  database  the  improvement  is  10,000-fold. 


3.  The  Mailbox  Algorithm 

In  this  section  we  will  present  the  mailbox  algorithm, 
which  implements  document  ranking  for  memory- 
resident  databases.  The  section  which  follows  will  ex- 
tend the  mailbox  algorithm  to  disk-resident  data- 
bases. 

In  the  examples  in  this  paper,  we  will  use  the  following 
sample  database  of  three  documents: 


Information  Retrieval  by  Parallel  Document  Ranking 
An  Analysis  of  Parallel  Text  Retrieval  Systems 
Information  Retrieval  in  the  Law  Office;  An  Overview 


We  will  assign  in-document  weights  arbitrarily. 

We  will  evaluate  the  following  query  against  the  above 
database  (again,  the  weights  are  arbitrary): 

parallel  *  .5,  information  *  .2,  retrieval  *  .3 

The  portion   of  the   inverted   index  relevant  to  the 
above  database/query  combination  is  as  follows: 

Word  Postings  <doc-ld    welght> 

parallel  <1,  .6>  <2,  .2> 

information  <1,  .5>  <3,  .7> 

retrieval  <1,  ,2>  <2,  .3>  <3,  ,4> 


3.1.  Data  Representation 

For  each  word  which  occurs  in  the  database,  we  main- 
tain a  list  of  postings.  The  posting  list  for  word  w  con- 
tains one  posting  for  each  document  in  which  w  oc- 
curs. The  postings  are  stored  in  a  two-dimensional 
parallel  variable,  with  each  column  corresponding  to  a 
processor,  and  each  row  corresponding  to  an  address 
in  local  memory.  The  posting-list  for  a  given  word 
occupies  a  subset  of  a  row  of  this  variable  (this  is 
called  a  stripe) .  If  there  are  more  than  Np  postings  for 
a  word,  then  multiple  stripes  will  be  required.  In  most 
cases,  all  but  one  of  these  stripes  will  be  a  full  row  of 
postings.  The  one  stripe  which  is  not  a  full  row  is 
called  the  fragment.  It  is  the  size  of  the  fragments 
which  governs  the  efficiency  of  the  mailbox  algorithm. 
We  also  need  to  maintain  an  index  which  permits  lo- 
cating the  stripes  for  a  given  word. 
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3.2.  Mailboxes 

For  each  document  in  the  database,  a  32-bit  mailbox 
is  allocated.  The  mailbox  is  used  as  an  accumulator  to 
keep  track  of  the  document's  score.  In  our  sample 
database  of  3  documents,  we  have  less  than  one  mail- 
box per  processor,  but  for  large  databases  it  may  be 
necessary  to  put  multiple  mailboxes  in  each  processor. 
We  will  refer  to  the  first  Np  mailboxes  as  row  0,  to  the 
next  Np  as  row  1,  and  so  forth. 


0 

0 

0 

3.3.  Scoring 

The  first  phase  of  processing  computes  a  score  for 
each  document  in  the  database.  It  is  best  explained 
by  an  example.  Let  us  suppose  we  are  processing  the 
query  term  .5  *  parallel.  First,  we  find  the  index  en- 
try for  parallel.  This  index  entry  states  that  parallel 
has  a  single  stripe,  which  occupies  processors  2  and  3 
of  row  0.  Next,  we  de-select  all  processors  which  do 
not  contain  data  for  this  stripe: 


Doc  ID 


The  in-document  weight  is  next  multiplied  by  the  in- 
query  weight  (.5): 


6  .2 
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Weights 
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We  then  send  the  product  to  the  mailbox  addressed 
by  the  document  ID;  the  receiving  processor  performs 
the  addition. 
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When  this  has  been  done  for  all  query  terms,  the 
mailbox  for  each  document  contains  the  score  for  that 
document.  In  this  explanation  we  are  ignoring  the 
complexities  which  arise  when  there  are  multiple  rows 
of  mailboxes.  This  computation  is  dominated  by  the 
time  required  to  send;  thus  we  see  that  document 
scoring  takes  approximately  1  ms  per  stripe. 


3.4.    Ranking 

The  final  step  in  processing  is  to  collect  the  documents 
having  the  highest  scores.  This  can  be  done  by  repeat- 
edly 1)  finding  the  mailbox  with  the  highest  score;  2) 
deactivating  that  the  processor  containing  that  score. 
For  example,  assume  the  following  scores  have  been 
computed: 


3.5.  Efficiency  of  the  Scoring  Algorithm 

The  only  point  at  which  processors  are  deactivated, 
hence  the  only  point  at  which  our  algorithm  can  be- 
come inefficient,  is  during  the  processing  of  fragmen- 
tary stripes.  In  this  section  we  will  look  at  the  issue  of 
fragmentation  and  its  effects  on  efficiency. 

The  number  of  stripes  which  must  be  accessed  to 
evaluate  a  single  query  term  is  the  random  variable 
ceiling(\D\  *  f(T)  I  Np).  For  each  pass  through  the 
loop  the  hardware  has  the  capacity  to  process  NP  post- 
ings. The  actual  number  of  postings  moved  will  be  \D\ 
*  f(T).  Thus,  the  efficiency  of  the  algorithm  can  be 
computed  as: 


EFF(NPiD)  =  ■ 


\D\  *f(T) 


(\D\  *f(T)  \ 


(1) 


N, 


Using  the  distribution  of  frequency  terms  given  in  Sec- 
tion 2.2.,  we  can  compute  the  average  efficiency  of 
this  algorithm  for  databases  of  various  sizes.  The  re- 
sults of  this  computation  are  given  in  Figure  3. 
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Taking  the  global-maximum,  we  find  that  mailbox  2 
(corresponding  to  document  3)  contains  .7;  we  deacti- 
vate that  processor,  leaving  us  in  this  state: 


6   .2 


Mailbox 


Repeating  the  process,  we  find  that  the  new  global- 
maximum  is  .6,  corresponding  to  document  1.  If  we 
have  a  single  row  of  mailboxes,  we  need  one  global- 
maximum  operation  for  each  document  to  be  re- 
trieved. There  is  an  additional  cost  of  1  global-maxi- 
mum for  each  row  of  mailboxes.  This  gives  the  fol- 
lowing formula  for  rank-time: 


hank  -  •! 


N retrieve  +  ceiling 


'""'(Ml 


milliseconds 


As  a  note,  this  formula  contains  the  constant  term 
Nretrieve,  and  is  contrary  to  our  stipulation  that  re- 
trieval take  time  proportional  to  database  size  and  in- 
versely proportional  to  the  number  of  processors. 
However,  for  Nretrieve  =  20,  the  total  departure  from 
linearity  is  only  2  milliseconds,  and  we  can  safely  ig- 
nore the  deviation. 
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Figure  3:  Efficiency  of  the  Mailbox  Algorithm 

The  above  shows  that  increasing  the  number  of  proc- 
essors beyond  a  critical  region  causes  the  efficiency  of 
the  algorithm  to  fall,  asymptotically  approaching  0. 
The  location  of  this  critical  point  depends  on  the  size 
of  the  database  and  on  the  distribution  of  term  fre- 
quencies/(T) ,  but  does  not  depend  on  the  particular 
machine  being  used.  Also,  one  can  see  that  increas- 
ing the  size  of  the  database  has  the  effect  of  moving 
the  curve  rightward  without  altering  its  shape. 

We  now  come  to  some  central  insights  about  this  algo- 
rithm. We  have  already  established  that  ideal  cost-ef- 
fectiveness starts  very  small  and  approaches  a  limit  as 


the  number  of  processors  grows.  We  have  also  estab- 
lished that  efficiency  starts  at  100%  and  decreases  to  0 
as  the  number  of  processors  grows.  Since  the  actual 
cost  effectiveness  of  the  algorithm  is  equal  to  the  ideal 
cost  effectiveness  times  the  efficiency  there  must  exist 
an  optimal  number  of  processors  which  optimizes 
cost-effectiveness.  Consider  a  1  GB  memory-resident 
database  (Figure  4). 
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Figure  4:  Ideal  Cost-Effectiveness  and  Efficiency: 
1  GB  in-memory  database 

Evidently  one  wants  to  use  212  (4096)  processors,  and 
one  will  attain  16%  of  optimal  cost-effectiveness*. 
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Figure  5:  Ideal  Cost-Effectiveness  and  Efficiency: 
10  GB  In-Memory  Database 

In  the  section  on  ideal  cost  effectiveness,  we  noted 
that  increasing  the  size  of  the  database  shifts  the 
ideal-cost-effectiveness  curve  rightward.  We  have 
just  seen  that  increasing  the  size  of  the  database  shifts 
the  efficiency  curve  rightward.  These  shifts  are  by 
identical  amounts,  and  thus  we  see  that  the  cost-ef- 
fectiveness of  the  algorithm  depends  only  on  the  ar- 


*  While  the  reader  may  think  that  16%  of  optimal  is  not  very 
good,  we  must  point  out  that  the  single-processor-solution 
(under  these  architectural  assumptions)  is  .01%  of  optimal. 
In  any  event,  we  will  shortly  present  techniques  for  improving 
on  this  figure. 


chitecture,  and  not  on  the  size  of  the  database.     This 
is  illustrated  by  the  curves  in  Figure  5. 


3.6.  The  Buffered  Mailbox  Variant 

We  just  showed  that,  under  the  architectural  assump- 
tions we  have  been  making,  the  parallel  in-memory 
algorithm  achieves  16%  of  the  optimal  cost-effective- 
ness. In  this  section  we  will  present  a  variant  on  the 
mailbox  algorithm  which  uses  a  buffering  scheme  to 
reduce  inefficiency  due  to  fragmentation,  and  which 
comes  somewhat  closer  to  the  optimum. 

The  only  source  of  inefficiency  in  our  algorithm  is  the 
inner  loop  of  the  scoring  algorithm,  where  fragmenta- 
tion leads  can  lead  to  poor  processor  utilization.  We 
note  that  almost  all  the  time  in  this  algorithm  is  spent 
.sending  data  from  one  processor  to  another.  If  we 
can  increase  processor  utilization  during  this  send,  we 
can  improve  efficiency. 
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Figure  6:  Ideal  Cost-Effectiveness  and  Efficiency: 
1  GB  In-Memory  Database 

This  can  be  done  by  pulling  the  send  outside  the  inner 
loop.  The  modification  to  the  algorithm  is  as  follows: 
As  the  stripes  for  the  query  are  processed,  rather  than 
executing  a  send  instruction  immediately,  each  active 
processing  element  will  push  a  posting  onto  a  stack. 
When  all  stripes  have  been  processed  in  this  manner, 
we  can  pop  data  from  these  stacks  and  perform  the 
send  operation.  In  this  case,  the  number  of  sends 
required  will  be  the  length  of  the  longest  stack,  rather 
than  the  number  of  stripes.  In  most  cases,  this  num- 
ber will  be  substantially  smaller.  The  efficiency  of 
this  algorithm,  as  determined  by  simulation  (10  term 
queries),  is  shown  in  Figure  6.  Apparently,  buffering 
almost  doubles  the  cost-effectiveness  of  the  algorithm, 
from  16%  of  optimal  to  28%.  More  extensive  use  of 
buffering  can  further  increase  efficiency  (e.g.  batching 


together  10  queries),  but  doing  so  requires  more  com- 
plex software, 


3.7.  Overall  Performance 

Having  done  what  we  can  to  improve  the  efficiency  of 
the  scoring  algorithm,  we  must  now  consider  the  over- 
all cost  of  query  processing,  which  includes  both  scor- 
ing and  ranking.  This  cost  of  the  ranking  operation  is 
significant,  and  100%  processor  utilization  is  achieved 
during  this  algorithm.  Thus,  overall  processor  utiliza- 
tion is  somewhat  higher  than  that  attained  during 
document  scoring,  and  cost  effectiveness  is  improved. 
Simulation  reveals  that,  for  the  architectural  parame- 
ters we  have  been  using,  we  may  process  a  1  GB  data- 
base on  16K  processors,  achieving  65%  processor 
utilization,  65%  of  the  optimal  ICE,  and  thus  42%  of 
the  optimal  cost  effectiveness  (Figure  7). 
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Figure  7:  Ideal  Cost-Effectiveness  and  Overall 
Efficiency:  1  GB  In-Memory  Database 

It  should  be  noted  that  scoring  depends  on  send  op- 
erations, while  ranking  depends  on  global-maximum 
operations.  Altering  the  relative  speeds  of  these  op- 
erations will  alter  the  relative  importance  of  ranking 
and  scoring  to  overall  performance. 

It  is  also  possible  to  estimate  times  for  query  process- 
ing by  simulating  large  numbers  of  queries.  The  re- 
sults of  this  simulation  (using  the  hardware  model 
from  Section  2.3)  are  shown  in  Figure  8.  It  must  be 
emphasized  that  these  figures  depend  on  many  as- 
sumptions: the  number  of  terms  per  query,  the  distri- 
bution of  query-term  frequencies,  the  size  of  the  aver- 
age document,  and  the  speeds  of  various  hardware 
operations.  Thus  these  processing  time  numbers  are  of 
very  narrow  significance.  We  will  shortly  use  these 
times  to  estimate  the  number  of  processors  required 
by  disk-resident  databases. 
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Figure  8:  Estimated  Processing  Times  (sec), 
10-Term  Queries 


4.  The  Disk-Resident  Database 

In  this  section  we  will  consider  issues  which  arise  in 
conjunction  with  disk-resident  databases.  The  char- 
acteristics of  disks  are  rather  different  than  those  of 
primary  storage,  so  the  cost-effectiveness  and  effi- 
ciency issues  which  arise  are  somewhat  different. 

We  make  the  following  assumptions  about  the  disk 
system.  A  machine  may  have  an  arbitrary  number  of 
direct  access  devices.  An  I/O  operation  consists  of 
reading  one  block  of  information  (maximum  size 
256Kbytes)  from  each  drive.  The  data  from  each 
drive  is  written  to  a  single  parallel  variable,  so  that  if 
we  read  256  Kbytes  from  each  of  32  drives  into  a  64K 
processor  machine,  each  processor  will  receive  4  bytes 
of  information  from  each  of  the  32  drives.  The  aver- 
age latency  (rotational  +  seek)  is  30  milliseconds,  and 
the  transfer  rate  is  1  MB/second.  A  disk  holds  1  GB 
data,  which  is  sufficient  to  store  the  postings  for  a  3 
GB  database. 

The  primary  architectural  variable  here  is  the  size  of 
the  disks.  Given  a  fixed  database  size,  the  number  of 
disks  is  thus  determined.  The  number  of  disks  deter- 
mines the  number  of  I/O's  per  second  which  may  be 
performed,  and  the  maximum  transfer  rate.  These,  in 
turn,  determine  the  maximum  load  which  can  be  sus- 
tained by  the  disk  system.  Given  this  number,  one 
needs  only  sufficient  processors  to  keep  the  disks 
busy.  Thus,  a  10  GB  database  will  fit  on  3  disks;  a 
100  GB  database  will  fit  on  33  disks;  and  a  1000  GB 


database  will  fit  on  333  disks.  We  will  now  proceed  to 
establish  the  circumstances  under  which  these  disks 
may  be  efficiently  utilized. 


4.1.  The  Basic  Algorithm 

The  organization  of  the  database  on  disk  is  similar  to 
that  used  for  databases  stored  in  primary  memory. 
The  disk  is  divided  into  256K-byte  blocks,  each  of 
which  holds  64K  postings.  The  postings  for  a  word 
are  stored  in  as  many  blocks  as  are  needed,  on  con- 
secutive disk  drives.  As  was  the  case  with  the  in-mem- 
ory  algorithm,  a  certain  amount  of  fragmentation  is 
inevitable.  There  is  an  index  which  allows  the  post- 
ings for  a  given  word  to  be  located  on  disk. 

Processing  consists  of  determining  the  disk-address  of 
the  postings  for  a  word,  loading  the  postings  into 
memory,  then  using  the  in-memory  mailbox  algorithm 
to  process  the  postings. 

The  algorithm,  as  outlined  above,  suffers  from  ineffi- 
ciency due  to  load  imbalance.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  a  query  requires  256  blocks  from  disk,  and  that 
the  system  has  256  disks.  The  block  requests  will  be 
scattered  among  the  256  disks  in  the  system  more-or- 
•less  at  random,  with  the  effect  that  some  drives  will 
fetch  no  data,  while  one  drive  might  need  to  fetch  4 
blocks  of  data.  The  result  is  that  4  cycles  of  direct 
access  I/O  would  be  required.  Thus,  in  the  time  when 
we  might  have  been  reading  1024  disk  blocks,  we  will 
actually  read  only  256,  and  we  are  getting  only  25% 
utilization  out  of  our  disk  system.  The  actual  magni- 
tude of  the  imbalance  effect  may  be  determined  by 
simulation  using  the  term-frequency  distribution  given 
earlier: 
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will  then  be  suspended.  When  all  data  blocks  have 
been  read,  execution  of  the  query  will  be  resumed  and 
the  in-memory  algorithm  executed  as  described 
above.  Concurrently,  other  queries  could  arrive  in  the 
system,  generating  their  own  sets  of  disk  requests. 
Suppose  we  have  two  disks,  and  two  queries  A  and  B 
which  arrive  in  the  system  at  the  same  time.  Further- 
more, suppose  A  requires  two  blocks  from  drive  1, 
and  B  requires  1  blocks  from  each  drive.  Clearly,  if 
we  execute  the  two  queries  independently,  we  achieve 
only  50%  disk  utilization,  but  if  we  pool  disk  requests 
we  achieve  67%  disk  utilization.  By  pooling  the  re- 
quests for  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  queries,  we 
can  keep  the  disks  arbitrarily  active,  although  at  the 
cost  of  increased  response  time. 


4.3.  Throughput 

The  degree  of  disk  utilization  we  can  actually  achieve 
is  limited  by  queuing  delays:  like  any  other  queuing 
system,  as  utilization  of  system  resources  approaches 
100%,  queuing  delays  approach  infinity.  In  order  to 
understand  this  effect,  we  constructed  a  queuing 
model  using  the  system  parameters  described  above. 
We  then  simulated  the  system  with  a  variety  of  query 
arrival  rates.  Figure  9  shows  the  result  of  this  simula- 
tion. For  a  system  with  32  disks  and  a  100  GB  data- 
base, the  ultimate  capacity  of  the  system  can  be  esti- 
mated at  1.8  queries/second,  at  which  point  queuing 
delays  would  be  quite  large.  However,  with  an  arrival 
rate  of  1.4  queries/second,  the  average  response  time 
is  a  reasonable  3.0  seconds,  and  the  system  is  operat- 
ing at  77%  of  capacity. 


4.2.  Shared  Disk  Queues 
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Better  disk  utilization  may  be  attained  by  creating  a 
shared  disk  queue  along  the  following  lines.  A  query 
is  executed  in  three  phases.  In  the  first  phase,  the 
terms  are  extracted  from  the  query  and  a  list  of  all 
disk  blocks  required  for  the  query  is  compiled,  The 
addresses  of  the  required  disk  blocks  are  then  given 
to  a  disk  handler,  which  maintains  a  queue  of  requests 
for  each  disk  in  the  system.   Processing  for  that  query 


Figure  9:  100  GB  disk-resident  database, 
shared  disk  queue  algorithm  (32  disks) 

If  we  are  to  handle  1.4  queries  per  second,  we  need 
sufficient  processors  to  evaluate  an  average  query  in 
.7  seconds.  Referring  back  to  Figure  8,  we  see  that 
8K  processors  are  required  to  achieve  .5  second  re- 
sponse on  a  100  GB  database.    Using  the  efficiency 


model  previously  explained,  we  find  that  this  system 
gives  us  an  efficiency  of  near  100%.  Using  the  cost 
effectiveness  formula  with  Cm  =  100  (disk),  the  cost 
effectiveness  of  this  configuration  is  45%  of  optimum. 

Thus,  for  a  100  GB  database  resident  on  external 
storage,  we  can  achieve  high  resource  utilization  and 
near-optimal  cost  effectiveness  with  32  disks  and  8K 
processors.  The  resulting  system  can  comfortably 
process  1.4  queries  per  second  with  a  response-time 
of  3.5  seconds.  As  was  the  case  with  all  other  aspects 
of  the  mailbox  algorithm,  the  solution  is  stable  as  the 
system  scales.  If  we  repeat  these  simulations,  we  find 
that  a  1000  GB  database  requires  333  disks,  64K 
processors,  and  will  achieve  similar  response  times 
and  cost-effectiveness. 


5.  Conclusions 


In  summary,  we  have  proposed  a  parallel  algorithm 
for  IR  by  document  ranking,  which  uses  inverted  in- 
dexes. We  have  established  its  computational  proper- 
ties as  follows: 

1.  The  parallel  algorithm's  cost-effectiveness  is 
constant,  while  the  serial  inverted  index's 
cost-effectiveness  is  inversely  proportional  to 
the  size  of  the  database. 

2.  For  any  size  database,  there  is  a  number  of 
processors  which  optimizes  cost-effectiveness. 
This  number  depends  on  the  relative  cost  of 
processors  and  storage. 

3.  The  attainable  cost-effectiveness  is  stable  as 
the  size  of  the  database  increases. 

4.  An  efficient  strategy  for  using  the  algorithm 
with  secondary  storage  exists. 

5.  Using  current  technology,  this  algorithm  per- 
mits interactive  access  to  databases  up  to  1000 
GB. 
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